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Patiala’s  Prince  Dazzles  London 

More  than  a  score  of  hereditary  princes,  representing  105  of  the  235  native 
rulers  of  India,  have  arrived  in  London  to  protect  their  interests  before  the 
Indian  States  Inquiry  Commission.  They  gather,  a  color-splashed  group,  in  White¬ 
hall,  watching  their  English  attorney  plead  their  cause. 

With  them  sits  the  Maharaja  of  Patiala,  one  of  the  most  prominent  India 
princes  and  yet  typical  in  wealth  and  position.  He  is  a  big-framed  man  with  a 
curling  beard.  He  is  dressed  in  blue  silk  puggree  (turban)  and  gown  and  wears 
a  fortune  in  pearls  and  earrings. 

In  America  the  Maharaja  would  be  known  as  a  “wheat  king.”  He  is  not  a 
dirt  farmer,  but  revenues  from  the  waving  wheat  fields  of  Patiala,  in  India’s 
Wheat  Belt,  have  made  him  the  third  richest  prince  in  India.  Profits  from  wheat 
permit  him  to  instruct  his  retainers  that  during  a  durbar  (festival)  they  are  not 
to  count  the  cost  of  caparisoned  elephants,  extra  jii^qusines,  richly  furnished  tents 
for  guests  who  cannot  be  accommodated  in  the  v^ts|  pink  sandstone  palace,  corps 
of  entertainers,  corps  of  servants  and  rare  foods  and  viands. 

Patiala  has  approximately  the  area  of  Connecticut.  It  lies  just  north  of  Delhi, 
on  the  divide  between  the  headwaters  of  the  Indus  and  the  Ganges.  English 
families  escaping  from  the  summer  heat  of  Delhi,  on  their  way  to  Simla,  pass  close 
to  Patiala’s  borders.  Few  standard  maps  reveal  the  State  because  Patiala  ordinar¬ 
ily  is  lumped  under  the  designation,  Phulkian  States,  of  which  it  is  the  largest. 

A  Jat  Farmer  Can  Raise  Two  Crops  Each  Year 

Famine  rode  hard  through  Patiala  in  the  old  days  when  droughts  dried 
up  the  young  crops.  Modern  engineering  has  conquered  famine.  Canals  and 
wells  guarantee  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  cultivated  area  against  drought  and 
incidentally  guarantee  the  revenue  of  the  Government  of  Patiala,  which  mounts 
to  more  than  $2,500,000  per  year.  There  are  almost  no  cities,  in  our  sense  of 
the  word,  so  that  1,400,000  natives  scattered  over  the  hills  form  a  dense  agricul¬ 
tural  population.  Where  there  are  200  to  300  people  per  square  mile  farms  must 
be  limited.  Three  to  ten  acres  support  a  family.  What  saves  Patiala  from  want  is 
its  nearness  to  the  Equator,  which  latitude  permits  the  growing  of  two  crops  per 
year.  Not  uncommonly  a  Jat  farmer  will  harvest  a  fine  stand  of  American  corn 
before  he  plants  his  wheat,  which  he  will  harvest  in  the  late  fall. 

But  in  the  magnificence  of  court  life  at  Patiala  town  alone  is  the  fertility  of 
the  State  dramatized.  There,  when  an  important  visitor  arrives,  one  may  see  the 
Maharaja  at  the  railroad  station  adorned  by  a  jeweled  tiara  and  breastplate  of 
emeralds.  Silver  state  coaches  are  reserved  for  dignitaries  while  other  guests 
follow  in  costly  automobiles. 

One  reception  hall  of  the  palace  glitters  with  chandeliers  which  festoon  the 
ceiling  like  a  mass  of  stalactites.  The  story  runs  that  the  present  Maharaja’s  father 
went  one  day  unattended  into  the  showroom  of  a  Calcutta  electrical  firm.  The 
clerks  paid  little  attention  to  him.  Piqued,  the  Maharaja  demanded,  “How  much 
for  the  contents  of  this  shop?”  • 

Hurried  consultation. 

“Nine  Lakhs”  ($300,000). 

“Very  well,  send  them  along.” 

Although  chandeliers  cluster  around  the  reception  hall  there  are  still  some 
boxes  from  the  electrical  shop,  it  is  said,  that  have  never  been  unpacked. 
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of  caravan  days  returning  as  the  aerial  express  drops  down  from  the  skies.  Karachi, 
already  a  port  and  railhead,  is  the  natural  air  gate  of  India  for  planes  which  go 
up  the  Indus  River  to  Delhi,  down  the  Ganges  to  Calcutta  and  on  to  Singapore  and 
Australia. 

Many  flights  in  recent  years  have  blazed  air  trails  and  cities  of  the  future; 
the  Army  Round-the-World  Flyers  on  their  jump  from  Seattle  to  Tokyo  by  way 
of  the  Aleutian  Islands ;  six  Russian  planes’  flight  from  Moscow  to  Peking ;  Com¬ 
mander  de  Pinedo’s  daring  adventure  up  the  middle  of  South  America;  Colonel 
Lindbergh’s  triumphal  journey  through  Central  America;  the  transpacific  flight; 
and  Wilkins’  dash  across  the  Arctic. 
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A  BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITY  FOR  AN  AIRPLANE 

Thu  picture  of  a  railroad  line  connecting  Guatemala  City  with  ita  Pacific  seaport,  San  Jose, 
reveals  the  commercial  opportunities  of  the  airplane  in  mountainous  country  such  as  that  found 
all  through  Central  America. 
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The  Diplomatic  Quarter,  Peking’s  White  Elephant 

WHAT  is  to  become  of  the  Diplomatic  Quarter  of  Peking  (now  Peiping)? 

Will  it  be  abandoned  ?  Will  the  ambassadors  and  ministers  leave  their 
comfortable  homes  in  Peking  and  follow  the  Nationalist  officials  to  Nanking? 
None  have  yet  left  the  comforts  of  the  old  capital  to  brave  the  present  inconven¬ 
iences  of  the  new. 

The  Diplomatic  Quarter  in  Peking  is  a  part  of  the  city  set  aside  by  the  Chinese 
Government  for  the  residence  of  foreign  diplomats  with  their  families  and  official 
staffs.  It  lies  just  inside  the  south  wall  of  the  old  Tatar  city  between  the  Chien 
Men  and  Hata  Men  (gates)  and  constitutes  a  complete  self-governing  community 
in  itself. 

All  of  the  great  powers  and  several  small  countries  maintain  legations  in 
Peking,  often  of  great  size  because  of  the  necessity  of  each  country  having 
a  military  guard  within  its  legation  gates.  Each  group  is  housed  in  a  large  walled 
compound  containing  many  buildings  used  as  residences,  offices,  barracks  and  store¬ 
rooms.  The  community  presents  the  appearance  of  a  compact  army  post  or  college 
campus. 

The  entire  collection  of  legation  compounds,  together  with  a  miscellaneous 
assortment  of  foreign  hotels,  banks,  stores  and  churches,  is  in  turn  surrounded 
by  a  wall  and  open  ground  constantly  watched  over  by  sentries  from>various 
legation  guards.  Each  section  of  this  outside  wall  has  its  own  contingent  of  legation 
soldiers  who  are  responsible  for  defending  it  in  case  of  danger.  All  street  entrances 
of  the  Diplomatic  Quarter  have  iron  gates,  but  these  gates  are  not  closed  except 
in  times  of  expected  trouble. 

Ordinarily,  once  inside  the  quarter,  a  traveler  does  not  have  a  feeling  of 
military  supremacy.  It  seems  rather  as  though  he  were  in  a  quaint  Old  World 
city  of  mixed  architectural  lineage.  Most  of  the  countries  have  built  legations 
in  their  own  national  style  of  architecture  or  else  house  them  in  ancient  Chinese 
palaces  and  temples  made  over  to  meet  foreign  requirements.  One  and  all  have  high 
walled  gardens  through  whose  gates  and  over  whose  tops  the  passerby  gets  charm¬ 
ing  glimpses  of  landscape  typically  Spanish  or  Dutch  or  English. 

There  is  a  cosmopolitan  tourist  hotel  in  the  quarter,  and  a  large  Gothic 
church,  a  beautiful  foreign  club  with  tennis  courts,  and  all  the  banks  and  stores 
that  have  been  able  to  creep  within  the  greater  safety  of  the  sheltering  walls.  Two 
wide,  well  paved  avenues  cross  each  other  at  right  angles,  and  there  are  several 
quaint  little  side  streets  out  of  which  fascinating  doors  open  into  high  blank  walls. 
All  is  as  clean  as  the  proverbial  new  pin.  The  Legation  Quarter  is  a  spotless, 
town. 
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You  find  that  there  is  a  surprising  amount  of  dry  land  in  Venice.  A 
veritable  maze  of  alleys  and  calli  (little  streets)  and  fondamenti  (canal-side  walks) 
exist.  The  best  you  can  hope  to  do  in  a  short  stay  is  to  gain  a  superficial  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  main  way  between  San  Marco  and  the  Rialto. 

Piazza  San  Marco,  the  Broadest  Square  of  Venice 

The  ways,  whether  narrow  alleys  or  somewhat  wider  calli,  have  no  sidewalks, 
of  course.  The  entire  space,  such  as  it  is,  is  for  pedestrians.  At  intervals  the 
narrow  ways  open  up  into  “campi,”  as  the  little  squares  are  called.  The  name 
“Piazza”  has  been  reserved  for  the  great  square  of  San  Marco  facing  the  Cathedral 
— the  ultimate  in  dry  spaciousness  in  Venice. 

If  you  have  only  a  picture  knowledge  of  Venice,  the  Piazza  San  Marco  will 
surprise  you.  The  little  op)en  space  that  holds  the  famous  statue  of  the  Lion  of 
St.  Mark  is  not  the  real  piazza  but  only  the  anteroom.  Well  behind  the  lion 
column,  around  the  Campanile  you  find  to  your  surprise  a  square  greater  than 
many  a  city  with  an  unlimited  supply  of  dry  land  can  boast.  No  wheeled  traffic 
uses  this  broad  square.  It  is  given  over  entirely  to  humans  and  pigeons.  Thousands 
of  the  latter  make  the  Piazza  San  Marco  their  home,  and  there  is  seldom  a  time 
during  the  day  when  one  can  cross  the  square  without  carefully  picking  his  way 
to  avoid  stepping  on  them. 

Why  these  birds  do  not  burst  or  at  least  grow  so  fat  that  they  can  only  flap 
their  wings  uselessly  like  penguins  remains  a  mystery.  At  two  o’clock  every 
day  a  municipal  employee  brings  out  a  big  sack  of  grain  and  scatters  it  for  them. 
And  they  are  served  a  sort  of  buffet  luncheon  that  lasts  all  day.  This  latter  is 
the  contribution  of  the  tourists.  They  buy  grain  from  numerous  peddlers  who 
apparently  make  a  good  living  selling  little  bags  of  the  feed  from  their  tripod 
stands. 

A  Serenade  on  the  Lagoon 

When  night  falls  again  and  cloaks  the  inevitable  tawdry  spots  of  an  old  city 
built  on  piles,  you  forget  your  criticisms  of  the  day.  Out  on  the  Lagoon  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Grand  Canal,  in  a  boat  lighted  by  gaily  colored  lanterns,  a  company 
of  musicians  and  singers  begins  a  serenade.  Your  gondola  joins  the  throng  of 
slender  black  forms  bobbing  gracefully  up  and  down,  each  with  a  silent,  statuesque 
figure  standing  at  its  stern.  Soft  music  and  the  gentle  swish  of  wavelets  fill  the 
air.  The  lights  of  the  Lidi  gleam  in  the  distance  while  nearer  at  hand  black  masts 
and  spires  stand  out  against  the  sky,  the  soaring  shaft  of  the  Campanile  topping 
them  all. 

Venice  by  day  is  old  and  wrinkled,  it  is  true.  But  each  night  she  finds  the 
mysterious  fountain  of  youth. 
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A  MAIN  STREET  IN  PEKING 


Unlike  many  other  cities  of  China,  Peking  has  numerous  long,  straight  streets.  The  business 
interests  of  the  city  have  been  upset  over  the  removal  of  the  government  to  Nanking.  Appar¬ 
ently  their  fears  are  well  founded  because  it  is  reported  that  a  depression  has  settled  over  the 
once  busy  and  animated  markets  of  the  metropolis.  This  picture  shows  why  Peking  is  some¬ 
times  called  the  city  without  a  horizon. 


“The  Republic  of  Haiti,  three  times  as  large  and  nearly  twice  as  populous,  buys 
less  than  one-sixth  as  much  in  the  markets  of  the  world  and  sends  less  than  one- 
seventh  as  much  to  the  consuming  centers  of  the  earth. 

“Certainly  only  a  region  favored  highly  by  Nature  and  developed  intensively 
by  man  could  stand  out  so  brilliantly  in  comparison  with  adjacent  lands. 

“Under  the  American  regime,  the  amount  of  sugar  exported  increased  seven¬ 
fold  ;  coffee  exports  doubled  in  quantity  and  trebled  in  value,  and  tobacco  shipments 
likewise  scored  marvelous  gains. 

“Transportation  methods  here  differ  widely  from  those  in  the  States.  The 
automobile  and  the  motor  truck  carry  most  of  the  passengers  and  freight.  The 
only  railroad  of  any  consequence  skirts  the  northern,  western,  and  southern  shores 
from  San  Juan  to  Guayama,  but  its  traffic  is  limited  mainly  to  goods  shipped  in 
bulk. 

Oxcarts  and  Pack  Ponies — Motorcycles  and  Limousines 

“In  the  interior  the  oxcart  finds  some  of  the  by-roads  passable,  but  the  pack 
pony  must  be  relied  on  beyond  the  main  highways. 

“Traveling  around  the  rim  of  the  island,  or  crossing  in  divers  places  from 
north  to  south,  and  through  the  center  from  east  to  west,  one  finds  Old  World  ways 
and  nineteenth-century  travel  strangely  associated  with  New  World  customs  and 
twentieth-century  transportation. 

“Creaking  oxcarts  and  antiquated  victorias  vie  with  noisy  motorcycles,  luxu¬ 
rious  motor  cars,  and  lumbering  trucks.  Here  are  barefoot  jibaros,  on  foot  or 
astride  their  diminutive  Porto  Rican  pionies;  there  plodding  ox-drivers,  prodding 
their  creeping  steeds  in  a  seldom  successful  effort  to  quicken  their  gait ;  farther  on, 
a  string  of  donkeys  meekly  bearing  their  burdens  of  well-filled  pannier  baskets. 

“But  as  the  road  winds  up  into  the  hills  and  over  the  mountains  of  the  interior, 
affording  glimpses  of  the  sapphire  sea,  the  luxuriant  plain,  and  verdant  slopes,  the 
visitor  thrills  at  the  wondrous,  ever-changing,  but  always  charming,  panorama.” 
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HARVESTING  SUGAR  CANE  IN  PORTO  RICO 

Many  Porto  Rican  crop*,  including  cotae  and  tobacco,  were  ruined  by  tko  hurricane  of 
September.  Cutting  tugar  cane  is  hot,  hard  work  and  must  be  done  by  hand.  Laborers  get 
from  90  cents  to  $2.00  a  day  and  can  only  find  work  six  months  in  the  year. 
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